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Nothing  is  more  important  to  the  girl  or  boy 
anticipating  the  termination  of  his  secondary 
education  than  satisfactory  adjustment  to  college 
or  employment.  The  many  who  will  seek  employ- 
ment adjustment  present  a major  problem,  soci- 
ally and  economically,  to  the  community  and  to 
the  school  administration.  The  opportunity  for 
these  pupils  to  experience  self-satisfying,  useful 
and  productive  work  must  not  be  denied.  Such  ex- 
perience must  be  provided  lest  habits  of  sloth- 
fulness and  dependency  complicate  the  normal 
maturation  of  American  youth. 

This  booklet  is  designed  to  promote  the  work- 
experience  programs  for  boys  and  girls  in  the 
secondary  school.  These  programs  should  be  pur- 
posive, carefully  regulated,  competently  super- 
vised and  organized  as  an  experience  in  living 
and  learning  according  to  adult  standards. 


This  bulletin  was  prepared  by  Robert  T.  Stoner, 
Chief  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education,  and  or- 
ganized by  R.  Randolph  Karch,  Coordinator  of 
Trade  and  Industrial  Education  at  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  with  final  editing  by  Rachel  S. 
Turner,  Editor  for  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, under  the  general  direction  of  Paul  L. 
Cressman,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Instruction. 


April,  1951 
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Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
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of  one  type  or  another,  should  be  regarded  as 
essential  in  the  life  of  each  youth  as  a part  of 
the  process  of  'growing  up.’  The  contribution 
which  the  young  person  makes  to  society,  the 
experiences  which  he  has  on  a real  job,  and  the 
acquiring  of  good  work  habits  are  very  valuable 
as  a part  of  the  training  of  each  youth.  Opportun- 
ities for  citizenship  types  of  work  experience, 
although  often  used  in  the  past,  deserve  in- 
creased attention  of  educators.” 

—American  Association  of  School  Administrators, 
N.E.A.,  23 rd  Yearbook,  Paths  to  Better  Schools, 
1945,  page  87. 


Work- Experience  in  the  Florist’s  Greenhouse 
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SCHOOL  WORK 
PROGRAMS 


School  work-experience  programs  of  a general 
nature  maybe  conducted  in  any  secondary  school. 
The  gap  between  school  and  employment  should 
be  bridged  as  effectively  as  possible  for  all  sec- 
ondary school  youth.  A gradual  transition  from 
school  to  employment  is  desirable  from  every 
point  of  view.  The  annual  June  transfer  of  high 
school  graduates  from  school  to  the  work-a-day 
world  is  an  American  phenomenon  fraught  with 
serious  social  and  economic  significance.  It  is 
far  better  to  provide  an  organized  and  supervised 
transfer  of  pupils  over  a period  of  a year  or  more. 

Although  the  organized  plan  for  general  school- 
work  programs  does  not  meet  the  established 
requirements  for  special  vocational  reimburse- 
ment, it  does  meet  with  the  requirements  for 
general  state  aid  and  is  recognized  as  an  edu- 
cational service  beneficial  to  students,  schools, 
employers,  and  community. 


Work-Experience  in  the  Garage 


Work- Experience  in  the  Machine  Shop 

A Practical  and  Acceptable  Program 

"Work-experience  for  secondary  school  youth 
to  which  general  state  aid  is  applicable  is  quite 
acceptable  when  operated  under  the  authority  of 
the  local  school  board.”  In  the  book,  Paths  to 
Better  Schools,  quoted  on  page  3,  the  phrase 
"school  work-experience”  is  used  to  describe  a 
type  of  program,  other  than  specially-reimbursed 
vocational  education,  which  is  educationally 
practicable  for  secondary  youth.  This  bulletin 
uses  the  term  "General  School-Work  Program” 
for  this  type  of  program;  and,  in  addition,  it  brief- 
ly describes  each  of  the  several  fields  of  specially 
reimbursed  vocational  education,  which  is  fur- 
ther regulated  by  federal  and  state  authority  as 
to  conditions  under  which  additional  financial 
aid  is  warranted.  These  brief  descriptions  are 
included  because  in  each  case  work-experience 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  approved  program. 

Acceptable  Part-Time  Employment 

Employment  in  a school-work  program  must 
make  some  tangible  contribution  to  the  welfare 
of  the  pupil.  Benefit  to  the  employer  or  financial 
return  to  the  worker  are  secondary  considera- 
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tions.  There  are  also  state  and  federal  regula- 
tions to  be  considered.  The  supervisor  of  this 
program  should  secure  copies  of  such  regula- 
tions and  carefully  observe  the  conditions  es- 
tablished by  law. 

Regular  scheduling  of  school  classes  and  work- 
ing hours  is  essential.  The  school  supervisor 
must  either  refuse  work  of  an  irregular  nature  or 
approve  only  by  special  arrangement. 

Jobs  maybe  secured  to  match  the  occupational 
objectives  of  the  pupil.  Acceptable  work-experi- 
ence must  provide  opportunity  for  learning  gen- 
eral and  vocational  skills  on  regular  recognized 
payroll  classifications.  The  life,  health  and  mor- 
als of  the  pupil  must  be  safeguarded,  and  good 
ideals  and  work  habits  encouraged. 

The  Philadelphia  Plan  for  Work-Experience 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Schools  instituted  an 
outstanding  school-work  experience  program  dur- 
ing the  years  of  World  War  II;  it  is  still  main- 
tained and  growing  in  favor.  A splendid  informa- 
tional bulletin  on  that  program  is  available  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Board  of  Educa- 
tion Building,  21st  and  Parkway,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Work-Experience  in  the  Business  Office 


Work-Experience  in  the  Manufacturing  Plant 


High  School  Credit  for  School  Work-Experience 

The  school-work  program  should  be  so  organ- 
ized and  supervised  that  tangible  educational 
values  accrue  to  the  participating  pupil.  It 
should,  therefore,  follow  that  regular  school 
credit  will  be  recorded  for  each  pupil.  Credit  so 
granted  should  be  based  upon  hours  of  exper- 
ience per  year  when  approved  and  coordinated 
by  the  program  supervisor. 

One  unit  of  credit  for  400  clock  hours  of  work 
is  generally  acceptable.  (Bulletin  241,  Second- 
ary School  Manual  for  P ennsylvania,  1950,  p. 
41.)  Credit  should  be  recorded  under  the  subject 
heading  of  School  Work-Exp erience.  It  should  be 
noted  that  such  credit  would  hardly  be  accept- 
able to  meet  entrance  requirements  of  institu- 
tions of  collegiate  grade,  but  it  should  be  ac- 
cepted for  satisfying  high  school  graduation 
requirements. 

The  rigid  application  of  academic  credit  stand- 
ards would  impair  the  development  of  most  of 
the  school-work  programs  . During  the  early  stages 
of  organizing  programs,  flexibility  and  a spirit 
of  experimentation  should  be  encouraged. 
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Work-Ex  perience  in  the  Engineer's  Office 

Typical  School-Work  Jobs 


The  supervisor  should  investigate  every  op- 
portunity for  work-experience  brought  to  his  at- 
tention. If  he  is  unable  to  match  a youth  with 
the  job  immediately,  the  data  concerning  needs, 
qualifications,  time  schedules,  wages,  condi- 
tions, etc.,  should  be  filed  for  use  in  making 
later  assignments.  After  the  school  has  estab- 
lished program  supervision,  evening  or  vacation 
jobs  normally  engaged  in  by  pupils  should  be 
considered  for  their  educational  values  and 
school  coordination. 

Some  idea  of  typical  jobs  and  their  coordina- 
tion may  be  gained  from  the  following  examples: 

1.  A tenth  grade  boy  uses  his  dad’s  equipment 
to  mow  his  neighbors’  lawns.  The  simple  task 
will  earn  pocket  money.  Educational  coordina- 
tion would  focus  attention  upon  equipment  rental, 
proper  oiling,  cleaning  and  use  of  equipment, 
trimming  the  lawn  borders  and  shrubbery,  sched- 
uling of  mowing  hours,  timing  the  job,  setting 
wage  rates  and  giving  satisfactory  service. 

2.  An  employer  requires  several  hours  per 
week  of  clerical  and  typing  service.  Before  plac- 
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ing  a pupil  on  the  job,  a careful  evaluation  must 
be  made.  Can  the  pupil  do  the  work  with  definite 
educational  benefits?  What  prior  arrangements 
must  be  made  and  what  prior  instructions  must 
be  given?  A careful  check-up  should  be  made 
both  through  the  pupil  and  through  the  employer 
as  to  the  work  and  conduct  of  the  pupil  on  the 
job.  By  so  doing,  changes  may  be  indicated  in 
course  content  or  in  counseling  the  pupil. 

3.  A department  store  would  like  to  employ 
several  boys  each  Wednesday  afternoon  to  re- 
stack  and  restock  display  cases.  There  would 
be  little  value  in  such  work  without  educational 
coordination.  Proper  handling  would  show  the 
problems  of  organizing  merchandise  in  displays, 
mark-up  or  mark-down,  grouping  of  merchandise, 
details  of  customer  traffic,  elements  of  sales- 
manship and  kindred  merchandising  problems. 

It  is  important  that  these  pupils  learn  not  only 
the  skills  of  the  jobs  involved,  but  that  they 
comprehend  the  social  factors  involved.  Actual 
jobs  give  real  opportunities  to  know  supervision, 
getting  along  with  others,  understanding  instruc- 
tions, following  business  standards,  etc.,  and 
possibly  above  all  else,  learning  the  need  for 
thoroughness  in  every  task  whether  great  or 
small. 

Work-Experience  in  the  Department  Store 


Work- Experience  in  the  Radio  Repair  Shop 

Supervision  Necessary 

Any  type  of  work-experience  program  must  give 
special  consideration  to  adequate  supervision  by 
well-qualified  personnel  and  active  community 
advisory  service.  An  advisory  council  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  as  a device  for  good  public  re- 
lations and  to  assure  community  acceptance  and 
control  of  the  program. 

The  supervisor  should  meet  one  hour  per  week 
with  the  group  of  all  pupils  participating  in  the 
school-work  program.  This  period  should  be  util- 
ized to  give  information  on: 

Wages  and  hours. 

Employer-employe  relations. 

Orientation  to  working  conditions. 

Personality  training. 

Elements  of  job  satisfaction. 

Discussion  of  job  problems. 

How  to  dress  and  speak  properly. 

Meeting  the  public. 

Discovery  of  other  opportunities. 

Undesirability  of  horseplay. 

Honesty  and  integrity. 
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Supervisory  Duties  and  Controls 

% 

The  selection  of  a supervisor  and  the  organi- 
zation of  an  advisory  committee  are  first  essen- 
tials. The  supervisor  should  be  someone  selected 
for  his  ability  to  get  the  job  done.  No  special 
certification  requirements  are  established.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  person  selected  may  or 
may  not  meet  certification  requirements  for  su- 
pervision in  any  specially-reimbursed  voca- 
tional education  field. 

The  supervisor  should  be  free  from  all  teach- 
ing assignments  until  he  has  been  able  to  organ- 
ize the  program.  Then  a schedule  of  supervision, 
office  work,  and  teaching  may  be  arranged.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  a program  planned  for  75  part- 
time  school-work  pupils  will  require  4 to  6 months 
to  develop  in  detail,  and  when  established,  it 
will  require  a full-time  professional  supervisor 
and  at  least  15  hours  per  week  of  clerical  assis- 
tance. 

In  the  beginning,  the  supervisor  selected  should 
be  given  full  freedom  to  initiate  the  program,  but 
he  should  report  to  a superior  every  day  or  two 
on  progress  and  planning.  Such  reporting  may  be 
discontinued  after  the  administrator  is  satisfied 
that  a sound  policy  is  being  established  for  the 
future  of  the  program. 

Work-Experience  with  the  Painter 


The  supervisor  of  a school-work  program  should 
understand  the  problems  of  organization  and  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  educational  objectives 
and  standards.  The  following  functions  are  of 
major  importance  in  a successful  program: 

1.  Creating  and  utilizing  the  services  of  a rep- 
resentative advisory  committee. 

2.  Determining  training  opportunities  in  the 
community  and  selecting  trades  or  occupations 
which  should  be  included  in  the  program. 

3.  D etermining  and  selecting  industrial  and 
business  establishments  in  which  to  place  stu- 
dents for  training. 

4.  Selecting  qualified  students  for  enrollment 
in  the  program. 

5.  Developing,  from  trade  or  occupational  an- 
alysis, schedules  of  processes  to  be  learned  on 
the  job  by  the  student. 

6.  Preparing  outlines  of  related  and  technical 
subjects,  correlated  with  work-experience. 

7.  Placement  of  students  for  work-experience 
in  accordance  with  federal,  state  and  local  em- 
ployment regulations. 
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Work-Experience  in  the  Upholsterer’s  Shop 


Work-Experience  in  the  Cabinet  Maker’s  Shop 


Administrative  Control  Factors 

A questionnaire  should  be  used  in  the  school 
to  determine  specific  pupil  interest.  The  same 
method  may  also  be  used  to  determine  employer 
interest.  Every  lead  will  require  a personal  con- 
tact by  the  program  supervisor.  From  the  inter- 
view the  pertinent  factors  involved  are  analyzed 
and  prepared  for  future  coordination  by  the  super- 
visor. 

The  following  factors  are  important: 

1.  Need  for  and  issuance  of  employment  cer- 
tificates. 

2.  Preparation  of  reasonably  rigid  schedules 
for  school  classes. 

3.  Records  of  attendance  at  school  and  work. 

4.  Consent  of  parents  and  reports  on  pupil  pro- 
gress. 

5.  School  credit  for  work. 

6.  Issuance  of  certificates  of  credit. 


Work-Experience  with  the  Plumber 


Department  of  Public  Instruction  Approvals 

Every  work-experience  program  should  be  reg- 
istered by  each  school  district  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  The  general  work-ex- 
perience program  carries  general  school  financial 
aid  from  Commonwealth  funds.  At  the  present 
time,  a new  division  within  the  Bureau  of  In- 
struction is  not  contemplated,  but  because  the 
elements  of  this  general  work-experience  pro- 
gram are  somewhat  like  the  elements  of  Voca- 
tional Distributive  Education,  that  division  will 
be  responsible  for  the  registration  of  general 
work-experience  programs.  Before  proceeding  be- 
yond the  point  of  initial  organization,  each  dis- 
trict superintendent  is  requested  to  secure  forms 
and  advisement  from: 

Director, 

Bureau  of  Instruction 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Complete  the  forms  in  triplicate,  and  send  two 
copies  to  the  address  given  on  the  forms;  one 
copy  will  be  approved  and  returned  to  you  for 
your  permanent  files.  There  is  also  an  annual 
form  which  should  be  completed  and  forwarded 
to  the  same  address  on  or  before  July  1 each 
year  for  the  previous  year  of  service.  The  an- 
nual report  will  give  statistical  information  of 
value  in  recording  trends  and  developments  for 
future  consideration  of  school-work  programs. 


Work-Experience  with  the  Bricklayer 


IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


All  programs  of  specially  reimbursed  Voca- 
tional Education  include  a type  of  work-experi- 
ence, even  though  the  aspect  of  wage  earning 
may  not  be  involved. 

1.  Vocational  Agriculture  requires  a minimum 
of  iVi  hours  per  week  of  instruction  in  school  on 
agricultural  subjects.  In  addition  it  provides  for 
a minimum  of  7%  hours  per  week,  or  its  accumu- 
lative equivalent,  in  supervised  and  directed 
farm  work-experience.  Such  experience  may  have 
monetary  incentive,  but  the  major  consideration 
is  purposing,  planning,  working,  harvesting  and 
marketing.  With  such  work-experience  to  supple- 
ment in-school  instruction,  the  Vocational  Agri- 
culture program  has  excellent  appeal  and  justifi- 
cation in  rural  communities. 

2.  Vocational  Homemaking  is  quite  like  Voca- 
tional Agriculture  in  its  work-experience  pattern. 
Seven  and  one-half  hours  per  week  are  devoted 
to  home  economics  subjects  in  school,  and  iVi 
hours  per  week,  or  the  accumulated  equivalent, 
to  directed  work-experience  in  the  home.  The  pri- 
mary incentive  is  better  home  and  family  living. 
Any  monetary  incentive  would  be  quite  second- 


Work- Experience  with  the  Carpenter 


ary  in  importance.  The  total  plan  is  so  organized 
and  directed  that  each  pupil  progresses  from 
easy  to  more  difficult  home  tasks  and  ultimately 
has  learned  homemaking  skills  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  homemaking  teacher  and  the  guidance 
of  the  mother.  Such  organization  of  home  work- 
experience  in  Vocational  Homemaking  is  the  very 
essence  of  the  successful  program. 

3.  V ocational  Distributive  Education  has  a dif- 
ferently organized  work-experience  program.  Re- 
imbursable Distributive  Education  is  operated 
only  in  the  12th  grade  of  high  school.  Half  of  the 
school  week  is  schedi^led  for  bonafide  employ- 
ment in  stores,  wholesale  and  service  organiza- 
tions. Such  practical  work-experience  under  part- 
time  employment  is  supervised  and  directed  by 
the  schools  to  secure  the  maximum  educational 
value  from  the  "earning-learning”  situation; 
moreover,  the  supervision  by  the  school  prevents 
exploitation  of  the  pupils.  Part-time  employment 
under  this  program  is  restricted  to  occupations 
involving  distribution  of  products,  and  operating 
or  conducting  businesses  in  connection  with 
goods  or  services. 

4.  V ocational  Industrial  Education,  at  the  sec- 
ondary school  level,  offers  a variety  of  work-ex- 


Work-Experience  with  the  Interior  Decorator 
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perience  possibilities.  A progressive  series  of 
controlled  and  supervised  experiences  is  de- 
signed to  adjust  the  individual  to  occupational 
living.  It  is  an  efficiency  device  for  the  develop- 
ment of  human  resources  which  assures  increased 
social  wealth  and  continued  industrial  progress. 

The  in-school  work-experience  program  of  re- 
imbursable vocational  industrial  education  is 
scheduled  in  a 30-hour  week.  Fifty  percent  (15 
hours)  is  devoted  to  shop  work;  25  percent  {lVi 
hours)  is  scheduled  for  essential  general  aca- 
demic studies,  and  25  percent  (7%  hours)  is  de- 
voted to  other  subject  areas  supplemental  to  the 
shop  or  occupational  activities.  This  program  re- 
quires a well-equipped  shop  or  laboratory  and 
and  classrooms  staffed  with  competent  instruc- 
tors and  provided  with  adequate  supervision. 

The  Part-Time  or  Cooperative  Program  is  an- 
other type  of  vocational  industrial  education.  The 
15  hours  in  school  are  scheduled  for  approxi- 
mately lVi  hours  in  general  education  classes 


Work.Experience  in  the  Cafeteria 


and  lV2  hours  in  subject  matter  supplemental  or 
related  to  the  wage-earning  activity.  Qualified 
supervision  is  required  for  proper  organization 
of  the  program,  securing  proper  job  opportunities, 
and  continuously  checking  on  the  learning  pro- 
gressions and  educational  functioning  of  the  on- 
the-job  part  of  the  program.  Fifteen  additional 
hours  per  week  are  required  out  of  school  on 
bonafide  industrial  employment  under  school  su- 
pervision. 


Cooperative  Vocational  Industrial  programs 
usually  restrict  supervised  employment  to  the 
apprenticable  trades,  and  since  specially-quali- 
fied teaching  and  supervisory  personnel  are  re- 
quired, only  city  school  districts  having  all-day 
vocational  industrial  programs  have  attempted 
such  ^programs.  Such  restrictive  operation  of  a 
sound  educational  program  has  no  legislative  ba- 
sis. Any  local  school  district  which  has  poten- 
tial part-time  employment  opportunities  and  sec- 
ondary school  youth  who  might  best  be  served 
through  such  a work-experience  program  should 
investigate  further  the  possibilities  of  this  plan. 

A secondary  school  having  100  pupils  per 
grade  could  easily  anticipate  that  25  boys  and 
girls  from  each  of  the  upper  grades  would  eagerly 
avail  themselves  of  a cooperative  vocational  in- 
dustrial work-experience  program.  Their  attain- 
ment of  regular  high  school  diploma  requirements 
or  college  entrance  credits  would  not  necessarily 
be  jeopardized.  In  most  communities  part-time 

Work-Experience  in  the  Ladies’  Tailor  Shop 


Work-Experience  in  the  Welding  Shop 


industrial  job  opportunities  would  become  avail- 
able through  the  functioning  of  a good  public  re- 
lations program. 

When  such  a program  is  decided  upon  by  the 
board  of  school  directors,  a qualified  supervisor 
holding  a valid  certification  as  a "Director  of 
Vocational-Industrial  Education”  should  be  se- 
cured to  take  over  the  details  of  organizing  and 
operating  the  program.  The  director  would  prob- 
ably also  serve  as  a part-time  instructor  of  the 
in-school  part  of  the  work  and  would  also  begin 
a more  extensive  evening  adult  program  in  gen- 
eral and  vocational  subjects. 


Work-Experience  in  Wood  and  Metal  Products 
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Work-Experience  in  the  Grocery  Store 


How  this  Booklet  was  Produced  . . . 

The  illustrations  in  this  booklet  were  furnished 
by  the  following  school  districts:  Derry  Town- 
ship, Hershey,  Erie,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Quakertown  and  Shamokin. 

The  text  type,  small  display  lines  of  type  and 
charts  and  graphs  were  prepared  by  R.  Randolph 
Karch,  Coordinator,  Trade  and  Industrial  Educa- 
tion, University  of  Pittsburgh,  by  the  "cold” 
type  process. 


Our  School  Drop-Outs-and  What  We  Can  Do 
About  Them 

Of  each  1,000  pupils  in  the  fifth  grades  in  the 
United  States  in  1934-1935,  only  467  were 
graduated  from  high  school,  and  only  51  from 
col  lege. 

Fifth  Grade 

Eighth  Grade 

First  Year  High  School 

High  School  Graduates 

First  Year  College 

College  Graduates 

To  meet  the  differing  needs  of  our  young  peo- 
ple, we  need: 

More  work-experience 
More  vocational  training 
Broader  curriculums 
Better  guidance 
Smaller  teacher  loads 
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Each  figure 
represents 
100  pupils 


Source:  The  Public  School  Digest,  Tri-State  Area  School 
Study  Council,  Pittsburgh,  November-December,  1950. 


